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IMPORTANT MEETING OF THE BIRMINGHAM TOWN : 


_A special general meeting of the Town Council was held at the 
Public Office, on Friday, Oct, l8th; the Mayor, Thomas Weston, 
Esq., in the chair. 

The Civil Disabilities of the Jews.—AldermanW. SCHOLEFIELD 
said, in rising to submit to. the Council the resolution of which 
he had given notice, he thought it was due that he should explain 
to them how it was that, at apparently so unseasonable a time, 
he came there to propose a resolution to present a petition to 


Parliament when that body was not sitting, nor likely to do ‘so 


for several months to come. Gentlemen would recollect that a 
meeting was held some months ago, on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Hebrew School; and he must say that he never 


attended a more interesting and gratifying meeting. On that 


occasion he had given a voluntary pledge to bring the claims of 
the Jews, for a removal of the civil disabilities under which they 
labour, under the notice of the Council. In the enthusiasm of 
the moment he did not reflect that some one more able than 
himself might have been selected to do justice to the subject; but 
having made the pledge, it was his duty to redeem it. At that 


time he had also forgotten that in a short period an important 
change would take place in the Council, and probably he should 
no longer have a seat in that body, and under these circumstances 
he felt called upon to introduce that question before he should || 


cease to belong to it. It was true that duty might have been 
transferred to some one else who would have introduced it at a 
more fitting time ; but, having given a pledge, he felt called upon 
to redeem it, and yield to the wishes of those to whom it had 
been given. In introducing the question to the notice of the 
Council, he was saved from much difficulty, because he felt that 


- the principle on which he was about to recommend the adoption 


of the proceedings had been already sanctioned by that Council ; 
and he was convinced, from his knowledge of the gentlemen 


= around him, that there would not be the slightest opposition. 


Oppressive as were some of the laws which now affected the Jews, 


it was still a source of gratification that they did not live under — 


the laws of the Johns and.Edwards. ‘hey did not now torture 
and rob the Jews; but still they were living under painful penal- 


tes and grievous disabilities, and he did not see any ground why | 


they should be so treated. It was argued by some parties, and 


especially by Sir Robert Harry Inglis, the Member for Oxford, 


that if the disabilities of the Jews were removed, and if they 
should be admitted to the exercise of civil powers and privileges, 
the country would be unchristianized; but he confessed that he 
thought their present exclusion was a far greater proof that the 
country was unchristianized already ; nor could he find anything 
in Christianity itself, or in the feelings and professions of Chris- 
tians, which could lead to the justification of the exclusion of the 
Jews from those privileges and immunities which belonged to the 
rest of the community. It was likewise rediculous to assert that 
any danger whatever could arise to the constitution from the 
admission of the Jews to the exercise of those privileges and im- 
munities, when they considered how fractional a portion the Jews 
formed of the population of this kingdom; and in his opinion, of 
all the sects, whether belonging to the Church of England or to 
those who dissented from it, none had evinced more general 
loyalty, or more uniform, unexceptionable observance of, and 
devotion to public order, than the Jews. Oaths and declarations 
might tend to exclude conscientious and right minded men, but 
not others, and this portion of the subject had been ably treated 


| 


in a pamphlet which had been circulated by his friend, Mr. David 
Barnett. But he would ask, what had the Jews done to deserve 
this exclusion? It was impossible to conceive any just reason for 
the exclusion of any parties from the exercise of political power on 
account of their religious creed. The Jews were compelled to 
pay taxes: they submitted to the laws; they paid every penalty 
of citizenship, but were denied every advantage flowing from it. 


This was grossly unjust; and in a work written by Mr. Babington 


Macauley the point was so admirably illustrated, that he could 
not refrain from reading it. It was this—‘*‘ The points of differ- 
ence between Christianity and Judaism have very much to do 
with a man’s fitness to be a bishop or a rabbi; but they have no 
more to do with his fitness to be a magistrate, a legislator, ora 
minister of finance, than with his fitness to be a cobbler. Nobody 
has ever thought of compelling cobblers to make any declaration 
on the true faith of a Christian. Yet religion has as much to do 


with the mending of shoes as with the budget or the army esti- 


mates.” Now, in the language of the quotation, he thought 
that political rights had nothing whatever to do with the pro- 
fession of religious tenets. He trusted that the Council would be 
unanimous in their decision; and it would be a source of pride 
and gratification to him that the last- prominent part -he had 
taken in that body, was an attempt to do away injustice, and to 
promote the great cause of civil and religious liberty. Mr. Schole- 
field concluded by proposing “ that a petition be presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, praying for the removal of all civil 
disabilities affecting the members of the Jewish persuasion ; and 
that the same be sealed with the Corporate seal, and signed by 
the Mayor on behalf of the Council.” : 
Alderman CuTLer said it afforded him much gratification to 
second the motion, and in doing so he would briefly refer to the 
hardships the Jews had then suffered in consequence of their 
religion; and he could not bring before the notice of the Council 
a more prominent case than that of Mr. Salomons, of London. 
Mr. Salomons was a gentleman who was elected by the people— 
(for ‘the Aldermen in London were not elected as in Birming- 
ham)—their choice fell upon Mr. Salomons. He went and 
offered himself to the Court of Aldermen as the person elected 
by the rate-payers to represent them in the Court of Aldermen ; 
but they refused to allow him to take his seat among 
them, Now; who was this Mr. Salomonst There must surely 
be some reason why he was thus treated. The reason, and the 
sole reason, was because he differed from the Aldermen in religi- 


ous belief. Mr. Salomons was a gentleman of the highest moral, 
commercial, and personal character. He had been elected, and 


served as High Sheriff of London and Middlesex, one of the most 
important stations a man could occupy; and he acquitted himself 
so well during the period of his holding ofhce, that a vote of 


| thanks, was not only agreed to and tendered in the most hand-- 


some manner by the Livery, but by'the very Corporation which 
now refused to take him as an Alderman. During his term of 
office as High Sheriff, scarcely a Sunday elapsed without its 
being made known to him that sermons were about to be 
preached in some of the various churches of the metropolis, for 
charitable purposes. The fact of his being of a different per- 
suasion, did not prevent Mr. Sheriff Salomons from going to 
those churches, and affording, by his presence and his purse, all the 
assistance in his power to those charities. He had been appointed 
also to the situation of County Magistrate, not only by the 
present Government, but he was appointed also by the late 


Government; and as a proof of the respect entertained for him 
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personally, and for his services, by his brother Magistrates, he 
was appointed by them to be their Chairman, This, then, was 
the gentleman who was refused by the Aldermen of the City of 
London. And for what was he refused! Merely because he 
refused to take office “ upon the true faith of a Christian.” He 
(Alderman Cutler) would be the Jast to place civil disabilities on 
any man on account of his religious belief, That he considered 
a matter between man and his Creator, with which no other 
being had any right to interfere. If the Town Council had 
acted as the Aldermen of the City of London had done, their 
friend Mr. Barnett would not have been allowed to sit there, 
although he had been chosen by the people. But what did the 
Council dot Did they oblige him to make the declaration! No, 
they did no such thing. They said, if you do not make the 


declaration, you take the responsibility of acting without it; and 


how Mr. Barnett had acquitted himself of his duties, he (Mr. C.) 
need not say. The Council had found him equally efficient as 
though he had made the declaration in question. 

Mr. D. BARNETT then rose and said:—Mr, Mayor, before any 
discussion takes place on this subject, I feel it my duty to rise ; 
but I do not do so because any argument on my part is required 
in support of this resolution, as l am persuaded | am too well 
acquainted with the sentiments of this assembly ‘to anticipate any 
opposition, My principal object in rising is to explain to some 
of my friends (previously to giving my vote) and to prevent their 
considering that I act inconsistently on the present occasion, On 
a former occasion, when a resolution was moved to petition 
Parliament to emancipate the poorer classes of Great Britain, to 


remove their grievances and improve their condition, by adopting 


complete Suffrage as the law of the land. | then strenuously, but 
conscientiously opposed that resolution, assigning as my reason, 


that I did not consider the Town Council was instituted for in-. 


terference with political grievances; but now my worthiy friend, 
Alderman W. Scholefield, has’ moved a resolution to | petition 
Parliament for the emancipation of the Jews, (to which creed 
| am proud to belong) to remove their grievances and to improve 
their condition; and as this resolution is one from which my 
children may derive benefit if they are honorable and persevering 
enough to deserve it, asa matter of course you cannot expect me 


10 oppose the proposit ion. M vy course may then not only appear 
My explanation 


inconsistent, but, allow me to add, selfish. 
becomes, therefore, the more necessary as my term of office will 
soon expire, and it would be to me personally a matter of deep 
erief, and of great regret to the Jewish community of this town, 
were | to leave this Council under the impression that I had not 
-discharged my duty conscientiously, particularily as [ am_ fully 
sensible that my friends the burgesses. of Saint Peter's Ward, sent 
me here, and you, gentlemen, have received me, and the bur- 
vesses at large have suffered me to remain, when I might have 
been rejected any moment on a point of law. All this, I feel, is 
not due to my personal merits—no! it was done from pure 
motives of liberality, founded on the true principles of religious 
liberty; and I say it would stand as a great bar to the removal 
of Jewish disabiliiies were [to be held up as a specimen of a Jew 


out of order, under these peculiar circumstances, and as I belong 
to a peculiar people, attempt to vindicate mvself before I leave 
this honourable board, and in my vindication, gentlemen, I put 
in as a plea, that there is a wide difference between the two 
political grievances | have alluded to, The disabilities of the Jews, 
although a political question, still involves a local question, 
inasmuch as although the Jews are called upon to contribute to 
_every local expenditure, they are still prohibited from any voice 
nits management. But will not put in this as a plea; I will 
confine myself to the charge, and as Queen Esther pleaded in 
behalf of israel when sold to be exterminated, saying to the King 
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“if my nation would be sold as common servants, I would sub- 
mit,” I, therefore, say, gentlemen, if the Jews of Britain were 
treated by the English Legislature as their servants are treated 
—if the Jews of England were-on the same footing as the. 
Christian poorer classes—if the Jews of England were allowed the 
same privileges as the poorest Christian labourer, then I would 
seck no higher privilege. But let us contrast for a moment the 
different positions of the humblest Christian labourer and the 
most wealthy Jew in the country. The poor Christian labourer, 
although poor, although labouring under grievous disadvantages 
in regard to his disfranchisement, if he should be fortunate 
enough by his industry, or through any other circumstance, to 
acquire property, according to Act of Parliament he is qualified 
to take his stand in society, and is admissible to any office, 
municipal or parliamentary. Whereas a Jew, not only possess- 
ing great wealth, but also possessing honor, integrity, the best. 


of characters, and the highest talent and abilities,’ is not so 


qualified, Not, though he possess the highest moral qualifications 
that Providence can bless him with—and that there are such in 
this country, of whom we hada specimen from the metropolis 
this year and the last, you must admit—yet such men are not 
allowed the same privileges as the Christian labourer enjoys, 
Now, Mr. Mayor, | said 1 would not introduce any argument, 
but 1 wish to be enlightened on this subject, and will be obliged 
to you, Sir, or any other gentleman who can inform me what 


| reasons or what principles the legislature can assign for with-— 


holding these privileges from the Jews. It cannot be said it isa 
religious principle ; because the religion of this country is guided 
by the Old and the New Testament. Now I have carefully read 
both from beginning to end, and for the life of me I cannot find 


| any prophecy in the Old, or prediction in the New, that indi- 


cates that the Jews, during their captivity, should be excluded 
from these privileges. We find from the Old Testament that the 
Jews, in their bitterest and most servile bondage, in the darkest of 


ages, and in the most barbarous countries, held offices, and the 
highest offices, as prime ministers; and what was the result? Wh 


they discharged their duty faithfully and honourably, to the cre- 
dit of the nation and to the satisfaction of the monarch and the 
country. From the New Testament it would be highly presump- 
tuous in me to make to you any quotation gentlemen; but one 
thing [ can say which will be perhaps amusing to you. Before I 
ventured to read the New Testament, from the oppression and per- 
secution of the Jews in former ages, I foolishly believed that such 
must be its doctrine; but when I persuaded myself to read it, to 
my utter astonishment and agreeable surprise, I found that the New 
Testament enjoined the Christian to bea friend, a guardian, a pro- 
tector to the Jew. So much for the religious objection ; and now for 
the political objection, which I esteem equally groundless. The 
tear that the admission of the Jews to legislative power would be 
detrimental to the Established Church, or the constitution, is 
ridiculous ; as it is well known that the Jews are strictly commanded 
to obey the laws of the country in which they may happen to be. 
They are commanded to be loyal under all circumstances, even 
of the severest persecution; and can we find an instance where 
the Jews violated that command. Let us trace the history of the 


Jews from the destruction of the second Temple, 1773 years ago; 


and since then have they ever evinced any rebellious disposition 
to release themselves from bondage in opposition to the will of 
Providence fe We find that theJews, through all their vicissitudes, 
through the bitterest oppression and persecution, have been patient, 
and even prayed for their oppressors. Such being the general cha- 
racter of the Jews, can we say those of Great Britain are possessed 
of a different disposition to their forefathers, particularly as they 
live ina country where the hue and cry of bigotry is unheard, 
(except in the majority of the present Court of Aldermen of the 
city of London). If we trace the history of England, we cannot 
find that the Jews were ever participators in any treasonable 
conspiracy, nor that they ever figured in any outbreak or riot in 
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defiance of the law. With regard to their general feeling towards 
their Christian brethren of this country, I have lived (said Mr. B 
in this blessed country for a quarter of a century, and during 


that time have had the pleasure of being here amongst you; and 


I assert to you, with truth and sincerity, that there are no indivi- 
duals more willing to extend the hand of true friendship to their 
Christian brethren than the Jews. That feeling of true friendshi 


they endeavor to implant in the hearts of their children, and 


educate them in strict morality, in order to bring them up loyal 
subjects, good citizens, affectionate neighbours, and upright and 
honourable members of society. Gentlemen, I may be accused 
of partiality in speaking only of the good qualities of my Jewish 
brethren. I will now however avail myself of this favourable 


| opportunity to explain one case where the Jews are not justly 


estimated. Some Christians preyudge the whole Jewish nation 
from want of more intimate acquaintance with them, and from 
unfortunately having had cause to doubt the honesty and integrity 
Others fall into the generally-expressed 
notion that the Jews are particularly, or especially, fond of money 
and dishonourable in their transactions, particularly towards 
Christians, 
charitably, and I assert to you that the Jews consider it a tenfold 


ereater crime for a Jew to wrong a Christian than it is to wrong 


a fellow Jew.. As a proof of this, which you may take from me 


as.an authority, whenever a Jew does wrong to a Christian, the | 


whole community of Jews blush for his crime, and cry out “shame 


upon him; he has disgraced the house of Israel.” With regard to — 


their fondness of money. I will endeavour to prove to you the 


contrary. We willagain trace their history from the time of their 
journey through the wilderness in the worst of times, when they 


rebelled against their Redeemer, when they gave their gold and 


me silver to the High Priest to make a calf, which they worshipped as_ 
a God ; which very fact distinctly proves that.as they made a god 
of their money, their money could not be their god. I will 


further prove from the book of Esther, at the time when the 
Jews were allowed, by the aid of Mordecai, to have their revenge 
on their enemies the Amalekites, they slew 75,000 in one day, 


but never were tempted to take their property, although not. 


commanded to abstain. Now, Gentlemen, let us contrast the 


= different character of the ancient Romans; at the time of the 


destruction of the second Temple they killed 583,000 in one city 
according to the Roman history, and for what, but the express pur- 
pose of plundering the property of the slain! I will give one other 


proof in later times; I find the first converts to Christianity were 
Jews, and the first act of conversion of a rich Jew was to lay his 


money at the feet of Peter, to be distributed among the poor. 


Now, gentlemen, can any one say that the Jews are especially 


fond of money? I trust I have now proved there is no just ground 


to object to a Jew for either religious, political, or domestic 


reasons, Still a reason is assigned that the Jews form an insig- 
nificant body in this country ; but, gentlemen, the number is not 
the consideration—the principle is the consideration. Do we not 


live in the nineteenth century, in England, in the age of civiliza-_ 


tion, ina country taking supremacy among tbe nations of the 
earth; do we not live in Great Britain, whose population boasts 
of superiority of wealth, of power, science, and civilization, but 
Whose character is damaged by this injustice to the Jews? I 
hope the time is not far distant when the legislature will reflect 
and remove those evils, if not for the sake of the Jews, for the 
sake of the character of this great nation, and to show an exam- 
ple to all despotic Governments. Gentlemen, I apologize for 
having intruded upon your valuable time; 1 am aware I have 
outstepped my intention, and can only say, in conclusion, no 
man feels more grateful, or under a deeper debt of gratitude, than 
Ido towards you, for the courtesy and kindness shown to me 
during the time I have had the honour of being amongst you, and 


particularly this morning, by your attention to my very humble 
observations. (Cheers. ) | 


| The resolution was strongly supported 


Gentlemen, we all agree that we ought to judge 


by Messrs. Rodway, 
Baldwin, Palmer, Lawden, T. Clark,.jun., Barlow, Haycock, 
Middlemore, Room, and Perry ; and having been put by the 
Mayor, was carried unanimously.—Alderman Schofield then read 
the petition, which was adopted ; and a resolution was. also passed 


entrusting it to the Lord Chief Justice Denman for presentation 


to the House of Lords, and to the Members for the Borough to 
the House of Commons. 


DAYS OF YORE, 
INTRODUCTION.—CHAPTER I, 

One of those changes common to our variable climate, had 
converted the clear blue sky and sunny brightness of a summer's 
day into one of those unmistakeable atmospheric gatherings 
prefatory to a coming storm, while a mounted party slowly pur- 
sued their way across the country surrounding Norwich—a merry 
train were they; the light jest and loud laugh passing from one 


to other of them, told that their hearts knew little care ; yet there 
were more eyes turned upward toward the threatening clouds 


than forward to where their journey ended; for many among 

them had set their hearts on dancing that night in the halls of the 

De Burgh, clad in the new doublets and gay favors. they had 


_that morning donned in honor to their. lady, the envy of their 


fellow vassals; and speculation was rife among them as to how 
many more minutes would elapse ere the shower fell, or they get 
unwetted home. But, little thought had those who rode foremost 
of sun or storm—to hawk had Hubert de Burgh led his train that 
morning, with the mistress of his heart and home; yet, though 
his birds had never made truer swoop or nobler flight, no word 
of commendation fell from his lips—sorely vexed was his good . 
falconer; but what cared Hubert for hawk or heron while she, 
his heart’s first and only love, was by his side; for many. a day 


-and week had she lay upon her bed of sickness, and the sage 


leeches had shook their heads and spoke her beyond earth’s aid; 
her sins had been confessed, and the monks had shrived her soul; 
yet, as by a miracle, had she recovered, and now with a glad 
heart did her young lord seek to win a smile as he retraced the 
first feelings of his heart toward her; he told of how that he had 
risked life and limb in tilt and tournament to’ gain her notices - 


how that, during her long sickness, he had kept sleepless watch ; 


over her; then would he revert, with a father's pride, to praises 
of the twin girls she had given him, and speak of the fears he had 
that they had been sent him to exchange for their mother’s life; 
still no smile lit the features of the lady, and, though words of 
affection fell from her lips in answer to her loved husband, yet 
her large eyes were without lustre, and her cheeks pale and 


colourless, and as she rode thus in her silent beauty, the poet 


might have likened her to some fair marble statue endowed for 
the nonce with life—her husband, the Pygmalion, watching with 
delight the half inanimate being by his side; yet the lady Alice 
truly returned the affections of her lord, but hautighness and pride 
had possessed her from her childhood, sickness had not chastened 
her, and her thoughts and actions were still tinged with their 
forbidding colouring. | 


The rain, which at length began slowly-to fall, preluding as 
it were the war of elements’ that seemed in_all. probability 
about to take place, aroused the impatience of the retainers of 
De Burgh, and the loud laugh gave way to low murmurings. 
‘¢ Beshrew me,” said one, ** had I a fair and lovely wife but 
newly free from sickness, an’ I loved her, I would make more 
haste ere I hazarded the falling of this shower upon her shoulders,” 

‘There spoke thy fear for the gloss of thy doublet,” replied 
another, “tut, man, look not upward with that doleful face, ‘us 
enough to bring the wet drops down from very sympathy; go to, 
man, thy merry Bess will not foot it with thee in the dance les 
happily, unless, mayhap, she casts her eye on me instead of you 
most doleful swain; but what art thou thinking on, Piers, ist 
on self or some fair damsel t” 
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‘On neither,” answered Piers, “1 am cursing my fortune | 
that doomed me the idle task of waiting on a love sick boy and 


girl when I should have been at braver work; know you not 
that good Hugh the flesher leads those noble hearts that are, even 


now, I doubt not, striking to the death those hateful Jews— 
would I were among them. ) 


Why this hatred, Piers?” 


“ Whyt has not the good father Lawrance cursed them, and — 


was it not but last Christmas when I asked one of their tribe the 
loan of a few marks to equip me for the revels,.I was refused; | 
hate them all, Francis, all.” | 

“ Why” said the other, “ because one refused to give thee 
money, (for, between ourselves, thou hast not a marvelous good 
memory of thy debts) thou wouldst murder them, Piers—lI call 
it murder; look thee, I am not book learned, I know more of 
‘the trimming of a good cloth yard, or the stringing of a stout 
yew bow than I do of letters, yet tell me, do I go into our chapel 
and cut and hack those goodly figures there, do I act wrongly?” 

Avaunt thee!” said Piers, crossing himself, Sathanas has 


possessed thee to ask the question, they are the images of the 


saints, wouldst thou do sacrilege ?” 


> 


“ Patience, patience, Piers, father Lawrance said but yester- 
day that man was made afier God's image, now it seems to me 
the Jews are marvellously like ourselves, and if we may not mar 


the saints’ stone images, why may we contemn, persecute, and 
slay God's living ones.’ 


** Back from me, Francis, the father shall know of thy back- 


sliding.” | 


- During this dialogue the pace at which they journeyed had 


increased considerably, for the weather was now too palpable to 


escape even the notice of the loving pair, and Hubert was now 


as anxious for shelter as had been his followers; spurring their 


_ steeds, therefore, onward as fast as the health of the lady Alice 


would permit, they had reached within a few minutes of their 


journey, when further progress was arrested by the appearance of 


aman rushing from the city pursued by a numerous mob; his 


yellow gaberdine hanging in shreds about his shoulders, told his 


religion, his beard torn and bloody, his eyes bloodshot, his lips 
livid with contending passions; on one arm he bore an infant 
which he was skilfully sheltering from the shower of missiles and 
stones that fell on and around, while sometimes he turned, 
shaking a dagger in his hand, at his pursuers, an act which 
caused much laughter, as they cheered each other on to the 
hunting of the Jew. On finding his path interrupted by Hubert’s 
party, he, after a moment's gazing, rushed towards them, and 
seizing the bridles of him and of his lady, threw himself before 
the horses feet, mercy, mercy!” he ejaculated, in pathetic 
tones * save my child, | do beseech thee, I ask not my own life, 
I will turn and bay these bloodhounds, but spare my child; oh! 
speak for me, lady, you have felt the pangs of motherhood, by 
thy woman's heart and feelings in the hour of travail, save my 
child; its mother, my Leah, lays yonder in our tabernacle, 
dead, lady, slain by those hounds who are now 


blood of her offspring; her features lovely once as thine, lady, 
| J 


are now an undistinguished mass; she saw our first-born, otr 
Judah, slain before her eyes, he could not save his mother, he 
perished with her: 1 only ask my babe's life, save it from the 
fate of all my race; your streets are strewn with the corses of my 
brethren, I will lay me by their side, for I wish not life, but as 
thou lovest thy children save mine.” No answer came from the 
lady Alice, but her richly embroidered glove fell to the ground, 
for the Jew had touched it, and to her that touch had carried 
contamination; Hubert looked on her waiting her word. “ M 

lord,” again said the Jew, “ know me, | am Ephraim the gold- 
smith, when thy father was attainted as a traitor, in his hour of 
need he took shelter with my sire; the reward offered on his head 
tempted none of my despised race to betray him, and when the 
falsehood of the charge was known; and he free, he vowed eternal! 


but miscalculating his distance, it struck the nostrils of the lady’s 
lady Alice weak and sickly, kept not her seat, but fell heavily to 


her side, fondly did he call her by every endearing word, wildly 


yelping for the | 


for which the meeting had been convened. Amon 


for Alderman of Portsoken Ward. After several gentlemen had 


gratitude. Mylord de Burgh save my child, lady de Burgh the 
leech that saved thy life was a Jew, he lays dead, murdered at 
tify gates, save the child of one of his people as thou ho 
thyself for life.” The lady Alice made no reply, but turning to 
her husband said “I fear me, Hubert, the damp will hurt me, 
I prithee let us pass on, I am chill and cold.” 
But this poor varlet, Alice."— 
 & Doubtless the people have cause for what they do, leave him 
to their justice; proceed, dear Hubert.” They left the Jew 
kneeling in the roadway; the mob who had desisted during the 
appeal, now again showered stones upon their victims, Ephraim 
rose and followed the horses of those whom he had addressed, but 
his eye was vacant, and though his lips moved as in prayer, no 
word came from him; a jagged stone he had not noticed fell on 
the shuulder of the child, inflicting a deep wound, from which 


the blood flowed, Ephraim burst into tears, and bareing his § 5 


dagger prepared to plunge it in the heart of his offspring, as the 
speediest and least painful death, when an urchin who had thrice 
raised his sling to take good aim at them, discharged his missile, 


charger. Maddened with pain, the beast plunged and reared, the 
the earth beneath the animal's feet; in an instant Hubert was by 


did he press her lips to his as she rested in his arms—a Corpsx! 
| (To be continued ) Een 


MARK OF RESPECT TO DAVID SALOMONS, Esq. 

On Thursday Evening, Oct. 21th, a Meeting of the friends 
of Civil and Religious Liberty was held at the Phill’s Buildings 
Mart Coffee House, for the purpose of devising the best means - 
of testifying public respect, for the liberal principles, and the 
unshaken firmness of I). Salomons, Esq., during the late contest 


addressed the meeting, it was unanimously resolved, that a pro- 
visional committee be appointed for the purpose of calling a public 
meeting on the subject, to be held at the Three Nuns Aldgate. i 
The committee having been appointed, (with power to add to @ 
their number ) to draw up resolutions to be submitted for public & 
consideration ; and Mr. Joseph Joseph having been elected 
Chairman and Mr. Lewis Isaac, Hon. Sec, the meeting adjourned, 
after having subscribed nearly £20, in furtherance of the object 
g the sums 
subscribed we noticed £2.2 0 by — Thompson Esq., £1 1 0 
— Thompson, Jun. Esq.,. £2 2 0 by the Chairman. €2 2 0 
James Haxell Esq. (a member of Mr. Moon’s committee), €1 1 0 
by J. H. Croucher, Esq., £0 10 6 by A. Phillips Esq., and 
various sums. varving from Is. and upwards. 
It isto us a suurce of great satisfaction to know that this movment has 
entirely originated among Jewish working men, and which act we are certain 
will be highly gratifying to the feelings of Mr. Salomons ; inasmuch as it 
proves that the desire for Emancipation is not confined to the wealthy Jews 


only, but pervades all classes, and that his exertions in their behalf are 
duly appreciated by every member of the Jewish community.—Editor. 
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